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THE BELTONS' CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 



CHAPTER I. 

^* Better is a dry morsel, and quietness tlierewithj tlian an Jtoitse 
fall of sacrifices with strife" — Pkov. xvii. 1, 

*' To-morrow will be Christmas-eve, mother,'* sighed 
little Pauline Belton, a blue-eyed maiden of nine years, 
with bright brown curls. 

'^Well, love, is that a sighing matter?** 
'^ No, I was not sighing exactly for that/* 
^' For what, then, did such a sigh escape from your 
merry little heart ? ** 

"We shall have no Christmas pudding this year, 
shall we, mother ? ** 

''No; but surely that is nothing to grieve about. 
I*m sure if you could look into many a home this hard, 
cold winter, you would find plenty to sigh about,, 
worse than our having no pudding, let alone the poor 
creatures who have not even a home or any comforts 
as we have. I shall begin to fear that my little Pauline 

B % 
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IS growing greedy, like Marietta Drummodo, who will 
get her lame brother's share as wpll as her own when 
she can, and says that * pudding is the test thing 
onV 

^' Oh, mother, dear ! I hope not. But, indeed, I 
want the pudding for all the rest more than for 
myself. '' 

'' We will see how happy a Christmas-day we can 
have without it, Pauline. I had hoped to save enough 
to give you this treat, but the weather has been so 
freezing, that all my extra money has gone for cOals, 
and I could not go into debt for a luxury.' ' 

'^ But you are not in debt at all, mother, are you ? '' 
asked her eldest son, Eobert, who was nearly fifteen 

years old, and errand-boy at the grocer's for a shilling 
a week and his dinner. He was home for his break- 
fast now, and looked up from his scantily-buttered 
crust with some surprise and dread upon his face — 
*' I should be ashamed to go to my work if you owed 
Mr. Pluinpton money ! " 

''No, Eobert. Thank God I have been able to 
pay for everything ; but I should not if we had 
indulged in anything beyond, the commonest neces> 
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saries* Btit .1 believe better times ar^ coming for 
us, if we can tide over till tbe spring/' 

Bobert mancbed bis crust in silence for a minute^ 
and tben resumed— 

'' You won't have any decorations put. up this year, 
I suppose V 

'' Why not ? '' 

*' Oh I If there's no Christmas-fare it will seem like 
a mockery to one's appetite to see the place covered 
with holly/' 

''I am just of the contrary way of thinking," 
answered his mother, smiling. '* I shouldn't have 
supposed that 'Christmas-fare' had anything to do 
with the miitter. What are the decorations put up in 
the church for, but to show our Christian joy that 
Jesus came down to this world of ours to bring 
glorious salvation for us by His life and death? Is 
not that plenty to make us glad on the coldest 
Christmas- day that ever dawned, even if: we had 
nothing better than dry bread for our dinner ? f 

'^ Yes, mother ; indeed, it is. . How could I be 
so forgetful? But this will seem such a curioua 
Christmas, although, as you ' say, we have many 
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more comforts than numbers of people. Then we'll 
put up the holly all the same. If Charley and Max 
will bring it in before the evening — there's plenty 
out on the common — I'll see what I can do when 
I come home. We shan't be able to make this little 
cottage look like the dear old ' Grange,' though." 

*'I shall go too/' said little Pauline. '^And we 
will have such a big bundle by the time you come 
back.'' 

'^ Don't let Pauline go, mother dear," said Robert. 
'^ I can't bear to think of her going out in the frost ; 
it's dreadful enough for any one, but her poor little 
arms get so blue with the cold." 

*^ But you forget that poor Charley's hands are all 
covered with chilblains," urged Pauline ; ^^ I'm sure I 
don't see how he could cut or carry the prickly stuff." 

^* Oh, never mind my chilblains," exclaimed 
Charley, '^ Max can gather it, and I'll take a basket 
or cloth to carry it. We'll manage." 

'*Tou must not bring away too many of the 
berries," said Mrs. Belton, '^because there are so 
many birds to be supplied with them, and I think 
the glossy leaves are quite as pretty 
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'' Good-bye, mofchep,^' said Robert, kissing her as 
he went out ; '^ I shall have a whole holiday on 
Christmas-day, and we won't spoil it for the want 
of a pudding/' 

^'No more will I," laughed Pauline; "but I do 
wish poor Charley's hands would get well. To- 
morrow we are to go to the Vicarage, and see the 
grand Christmas Tree, and there will be lots of nice 
warm things for us. I hope I shall get some wool 
mittens; if I do, I shall give them to Charley." 

"It is bad, indeed, to have such sore hands," 
replied her mother. '^And is it not bad, too, for 
poor grandfather, now his sight is failing so fast? 
He cannot even read in the old family Bible; so 
he has to sit and think for many hours, instead of 
reading as he used to." 

" I read to him every day," said Max ; " and 
then he knows a lot by heart. I wish I knew as 
much as grandfather does, because I shouldn't have 
to work so hard at the verses for Sunday-school." 

"You have not lived quite so long as your 
grandfather; but how glad and thankful he is that 
he has read and learnt so much of the Bible when 
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he was able^ because now lie can remember wbat 
he cannot see to read. I wish I could afford to 
buy him one of those Psalm-books in the very- 
largest type; he could see that. But if you boys 
are going to: gather holly, you'd better go at once, 

for I am pretty sure there is another snow-cloud 
yonder; and if you don't do your work before 
dinner-time, you will not be able to go at all.'' 

After the departure of the children, Mrs. Belton 
went quietly upstairs, carrying upon a tray a cup 
of tea and a thin slice of buttered toast. These 
were for the grandfather, who was unable to rise 
before the middle of the day. He was awake when 
his daughter entered his room ; and after she had 
put a shawl about him, and arranged the pillows at 
his back, he began his breakfast. 

^' You should have brought mo dry toast, Maggie," 
he said. '^I'm quite sure you can't have enough 
butter to supply me as well as the children, and I 
can better go without it than they." 

''If anybody has to go without, it won't be you, 
dear," she answered, as she, made a barricade of a 
couple of chairs in a comer of the room, behind 
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which she placed the baby; and tben, taking down 
a Bible, seated herself by her father's bed to read 
to him. 

'^You are too good to me/' he said. ''I conld 
have borne all the troubles of the past year better 
if I had^ had to bear them alone. To see you and 
those dear cbildren brought so low is terrible. But 
for my misfortunes, you might have had a comfort- 
able home and a happy Christmas." 

*'But for that awful railway accident/' she an- 
swered, with a shudder, ''I might yet bave been a 
happy wife, and still — ^as I was before that occurred 
— ^thinking too much of earthly joys, and resting 
my love too completely upon Walter. And I some- 
times think — ^you won't judge me as unkind for say- 
ing it — that perhaps we botb of us were indulging 
a little in Job's feeling when he said, * I shall die in 
my nest.' But God has seen fit to shake us out of 
our nest, as He did Job ; and has brought us to a 
state of poverty that we may know Him better as our 
Father, and learn our entire dependence upon Him.*' 

'^ You always look at these things in the right 
light, Maggie. I often wish I had your faith, and 
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your peace of mind^ too. When all things were 
prosperous with me, I thought nothing could shake 
my confidence in God; but I must confess that 
lately — ^although I am not in poor Job's miserable 
condition — I have been tempted sometimes almost 
to despair^ and to fear lest God had forsaken me 
for ever; and you have • borne up so bravely, and 
have never reproached me once." 

'* I should think not ! " replied his daughter. 
*' How can I ever forget your loving care of me all 
through my childhood? and it is my turn to work 
for you now. But I don't believe this state of things 
is going to last always. The darkest hour of the 
night precedes the dawn ; and, depend upon it, if we 
are only as confident as Job, and only rest upon the 
same foundation as he did, we shall be brought safely 
through, and yet live to praise God for His bounty, 
and perhaps even for the restoration of our earthly 
possessions. And if it were not our Heavenly Father's 
will that we should have these, yet we should be able 
to say with Job, when he was bereft of all, 'I hiiow 
that my Bedeemer liveth,' and that would carry us to 
the end of life, wouldn't it?'' 
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''Ah, yes, it would indeed. God g^ant ttat I 
may never doubt His love any more. Will you read 
me that chapter, my dear ? " 

Mrs. Belton read the 19th of Job and the 103rd 
Psalm, and then rose to resume her work below 
stairs, which was awaiting her in the shape of hot 
irons and a bundle of shirts. The latter belonged 
to Mr. Plumpton, the grocer, whose wife was ill, 
and therefore glad of a little help, for which her 
husband was prepared to make a little payment. 

''Bless you,^' said Mr. Williams, as his daughter 
stooped to kiss him. ''You are always like a good 
angel coming to see me." 

" I wish the good angel could stay longer,^' sho 
answered, laughing, as she went down ; " but as Mr. 
Plumpton will want his shirts, she must go and ply 
the irons, so good-bye for a little while. Knock on 
the floor if baby cries, and Fll come and fetch her 
down.'' 
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CHAPTER IT. 

"/w. the moniing they are like grass ivhioh growetU up. In 
the morning it JlourisJieth, and groweth up, in the evening 
it 18 cut doivn^ and withereth." — Ps. xc. 5, 6. 

That the Beltons^ had not been always as poor as 
they were at the time of their introduction to notice in 
our last chapter, was apparent to every one who knew 
them. For, in addition to the refinement of speech 
and manners that betokened the gentle birth and edu- 
cation of the mother, there were in the little country 
cottage many elegancies and luxurious trifles that 
had evidently been saved from some general wreck, 
and which would have been utterly inaccessible, if 
not indeed unknown, to the real peasantry who formed 
the majority of the inhabitants of the rural village 
of Rosedale. The first fourteen years of Mrs. Belton^s 
mari'ied life had sped peacefully, but all too swiftly, 
in a pleasant villa, one of many that stud a suburban 
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district of the great cotton city of the North, It was 
B. commodiougik dud elegantly furnished residence, 
surrounded by shrubbery and laym, and tasteful 
flower-beds; and almost hidden by the luxuriant 
creeping . shrubs that were trained about its walls. 
In this pretty nest the young Beltons were reared, 
wanting for nothing that the love of their parents 
could suggest for their comfort or their pleasure, 
and learning daily to look beyond the earthly 
sources of their happiness to the great and bountiful 
Author ;of all good. Mr. Belton held an important 
ppst in a Manchester warehouse, so many of which 
— stately as Venetian palaces — show the ambition of 
their wealthy' owners to surpass their fellow-citizens 
in the extent and beauty of their cotton marts. 
'' Dickson-s " firm was well known as one of the 
oldest and best established. The magnificent blocl$: 
of substantial and richly-ornamented buildings^every 
^tory .bf which was packed to the remotest cranny 
with: valuable fabrics of varied texture, and an almost 
infinite assortment of colour and pattern — told a tale 
of boundless resources; but, although every man 
and boy upon the premises, — from Belton, the head 
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manager, down to Kttle Tommy CrippSj whose sole 
4uty was to gather up the bits of waste paper and 
other warehouse litter — ^were paid promptly and td 
the utmost bounds of justice, they had learned neither 
to ezpect or hope for anything beyond. For those 
whose salaries were high, of course there was no 
necessity in times of sickness or bereavement for 
anything more than the passing word of superficial 
sympathy; but lower down in the scale, were many 
whose wages, although as high as they could demand 
at any other house, were yet insufficient to cover 
emergencies from which none are exempt. To all 
these it was well known that it would be worse 
than useless to apply to '^Dickson" in any time 
of need. ''Dickson" subscribed to the Boyal In- 
firmary, and if the men wanted advice or medicine 
for themselves or families, they could have it there, 
and what more could they want ? " Dickson's " 
conscience — if he had any — was thus quieted, for— ^ 
no one could accuse him of injustice, and — no one 
could accuse him of liberality ! '' Dickson '' was 
a bachelor, and in former years had set his heart 
on some day tacking the name of Walter Belton 
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after his own, and linking in Ids fortunes to those 
of the firm in the capacity of junior partner; for 
of his own kind and kin there were none to succeed 
him. But when his worthy, steady-going young 
clerk, struck out upon a fresh tack and got married, 
this vision — which had really been a bright one — 
vanished away, and he resolved that the firm of 
"Didcson" should die with its principal, and his 
possessions should go to enrich the cofEers of several 
charitable institutions, and to the erection of a score 
of almshouses for reduced and antiquated bachelors ! 
Mr, Belton had sometimes hoped, for the sake of 
his family, that his ^'injudicious" conduct in taking 
to himself a wife, and having a pretty semi-country 
house of his own — Dickson always lived in town, 
and seldom went out for a holiday — might grow to 
be forgotten, and that the ''some day," so often 
spoken of formerly, might yet arrive. But it never 
did, and the manner of its final dispersion was on 
this wise. 

Whoever knows much of Manchester, cannot be 
ignorant of its doings at Whitsuntide, Into no 
other week of the year is crammed so much holiday- 
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making and pleasure- seeking as is crammed into 
the famous Whit-week. From Monday morning 
until Friday night — ^the culminating point of the 
mount of enjoyment is supposed to be reached on 
Whit-Friday — the hours are passed in one sort of 
recreation after another until the wonder is, how 
there can be found a suflBcient variety of amuse- 
ments or places of resort within reach, to satisfy 
the taste of those who partake annually of this 
harmless dissipation. 

Walter Belton^s eldest son was born on a Whit- 
Monday, and on his thirteenth birthday was to take 
his place for the first time in the procession of 
Sunday scholars. 

How joyfully had ho leaped out of bed on the 
morning of this happy, eventful day, and hailed 
the bright' sunshine that came streaming in through 
the tremulous curtain of tender foliage which hung 
around his bedroom window. And. not alone 
over these fair suburbs did the sunbeams glance, 
calling forth the merry carol of bii'ds, and coaxing 
the fragrant incense from flowery enclosures; but 
the same warm sunshine of this bright May morn- 
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ing was lighting up the sombre citj streets^ and 
tracing the outlines of the smoke-dried factories 
and mills with golden tipp'd fingers, and — ^glinting 
in through dust-stained and cobweb-curtained win- 
dows — ^was tingeing many an idle loom and spinning 
jenny. And not alone these ; hundreds of habita- 
tions were sharing in the golden glory, and 
thousands of anticipative young eyes were opening, 
gladly to welcome the brilliant beams which were 
ushering in this day of annual festivity. 

In scores of homes on this fair Whit- Monday the 
morning meal was hurried through, and young and 
old, scholars and teachers, were alike hastily pre- 
paring for the grand processional gathering that 
was about to take place. Before nine o'clock, gaily 
dressed crowds were wending their way to St. 
Ann's Square, the place of rendezvous from whence 
they were to start, and, after making a tour of the 
city, finally deposit as many as could be accom- 
modated in the old Cathedral for service, the rest 
drifting away to many other places of worship for 
the same purpose. 

'^ Don't forget to look up at Thorntonthwaites' 
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first-floor as you pass along Market Street,*' said 
Robert Bel ton's mofcher, as she fastened a rose- 
coloured favour in his jacket, which was the last 
touch of preparation. " We shall all be there—* 
that is, all but papa. It is unfortunate, Walter, 
dear, that you must go elsewhere to-day/' 

"Yes; this will be the first Whit-Monday of 
twenty that has not seen me in the procession. 
It's rather singular that it should be Robert's first 
day of going. I wish I could be with you, my 
boy, but this business must be attended to, and I 
cannot return until the evening, supposing everj''- 
thing is settled, which, however, may not be the 
case even then." 

*' May I come to the station to meet you. Papa ?" 
asked Robert. 

^'I think you^il be too tired with your daj's 
exertions for that." 

'^Not at all, if you will let me." 

''Well, come if you like. I shall return, if all 
be well, by the train that arrives somewhere about 
eight o'clock. Now run along, or you will be all 
behind.^' 
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*^ Couldn't you have gone on this business expe- 
dition on any other day?'' inquired Mrs. Belton. 

" So far as I know, yes. But Dickson was queer 
in his head on Saturday, and nothing I could say 
had the slightest weight. It does not occur 
often, so we must put up with it quietly, and hope 
ifc won't occur again on a Whit-Monday. Poor 
fellow, he is getting into years you see, and as I 
crossed his will once in a very important matter, 
ib behoves me to servo him to the best of my 
power and by every reasonable means." 

'• This seems very i6?iroasonable : but you know 
best, Walter. Now, come through the greenhouse 
before you go. I have been trying to coax out the 
last flower on my white camellia plant, that you 
gave me on Christmas-day, to put in your button- 
hole. Ah ! here it is, only half-blown though." 

*' Maggie ! Don't cat it, dear. Keep it to wear 
in your hair at supper to-night, in honour of 
Robert's thirteenth birthday, and his first appear- 
ance in the procession." 

'*No. It is for you; so stand still and let me 



arrange it. 
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In another instant the pure white blossom^ with 
its glossy petals just bursting from the restraining 
calyx, was snipped oflF relentlessly, and placed in the 
position for which it had been so carefully nurtured. 
A few words of loving farewell were spoken, and 
then the husband and wife parted. 

Shortly after, the rest of the family, accompanied 
by nurse and the baby, made their way to Thorn- 
tonthwaites, where the front windows, like those of 
most of the houses along the route, were arranged 
for the accommodation of spectators. At the ap- 
pointed time came the procession, resplendent with 
its waving banners and the many-coloured favours 
and gay attire of the scholars. Eobert did not for- 
get to look up at the little group pf happy faces 
that greeted him with loving signals as he passed. 
His two brothers and little sister waved their hands 
as long as they could distinguish him in the crowd, 
and even the sLx-months-old baby — although too 
juvenile to recognize her big brother of thirteen 
years — smiled and crowed pleasurably in answer to 
the melodious notes of the Sunday-school ditties 
which floated on the breeze. 
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It seemed as thoagbi the stream of happy faces 
and flattering flags and joyous music must be in- 
terminable. For nearly two hours the orderly 
marching ceased not; and when the little watchers, 
•who were straining their eyes with unabated interest 
to catch a glimpse of the last banner as it fluttered 
itself out of sight, were told it was all over, they 
were quite in the humour to have it begun again, 
and quite sorry to leave Thorntonthwaites. How- 
over, they determined to do it on a small scale 
among themselves, and when they got home they 
formed a miniature procession in the garden, with 

pocket-handkerchiefs to do duty as flags; and once 
^' Nursie " and Mary the housemaid were coaxed 

into service, who took the position of teachers, and 

led off a sprightly marching *song, greatly to the 

delight of the children. When Robert returned, 

his brothers, who had made sure he would be 

instantly ready to join in their fun, were a little 

•damped in their ardour at flnding him very grave 

and silent. He had come just at the moment of 

their most glorious display, and their innocent 

frolics somewhat jarred upon him, and, turning in 
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at the garden door, where his mother stood watch- 
ing with the baby in her arms, he said, as the tears 
started to his eyes, 

" Oh, mamma, it seems like a mockery. I can't 
bear them to be playing at that, and singing the 
hymns.'' 

''They don't mean any harm, dear boy; they 
are scarcely old enough to comprehend. You are 
excited and tired. Come in with me, and tell me 
all about the service." 

Ah ! This was just what he was wanting to do. 
All the way home he had been possessed by a 
tremulous, impatient longing to lay his head on his 
mother's shoulder, and whisper into her loving ear all 
the new and wonderful feelings that had crept into 
his heart on this morning of his thirteenth birthday. 
Some boys of thirteen, to their shame be it written, 
are far too exalted in their notions for anything 
of this sort. If they have any good feelings at 
all, the last person in the world they would reveal 
them to would be their mother ; and they cloak 
and smother them, until at last there is nothing 
left in their hearts but what is hard and repulsive. 
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and then they foolishly imagine themselves to be 
very important and manly individuals, while in 
truth they are most i^7imanly and insignificant. But 
Bobert Belton was not a boy of this common type. 
He was possessed of a refined and noble soul, and 
one sure proof of this was his love and reverence 
for his mother. 

The whole proceedings of the morning had made 
a deep impression on the boy^s.mind, but more es- 
pecially the service in the old Cathedral; and tho 
sermon, simple and touching, had left its mark upon 
his heart — a mark which was never to be erased. 
He had a long qtiiet talk with his mother, and 
after dinner was quite prepared to give himself up 
for the amusement of his brothers and sister, and 
to play at some special birthday games, instituted 
in honour of himself. He also submitted to wear a 
magnificent regalia of laurel leaves, and a daisy 
chain, and other uncomfortable badges, and to be 
made chief ruler at a feast of good things that 
were spread in the arbour. But the hours passed 
swiftly away, and the evening came — ^too soon for 
the little ones, who felt that their frolics were 
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nearly at an end, but not for Robert and his 
mother, who were looking forward to Mr. Belton's 
return, as the choicest ingredient in that day's cup 

of pleasure. This ingredient was still lacking when 
Robert returned alone from the railway station at 
nine o'clock. 

*'The next train comes in at a quarter to ten, 
mamma. I thought you would get anxious if I did 
not come back, but I may go again, mayn't I ? " 

"It's rather late for you, dear; suppose we both 

go?" 

"That will be delightful. But if papa doesn't 
come by that, what shall we do ? " 

" We must come back, and wait patiently till to- 
morrow. I know he will come to-night if possible, 
but the business is very important, and they might 
not get it all settled in time." 

" What a lovely day this has been," said the boy, 
as he threw himself down at his mother's feet, and 
laid his head in her lap. "The very happiest day 
of all my life, I do believe!" 

"Not such a very long 'all' to look back upon 
yet," replied his mother, laughing, her fingers 
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wandering lovingly among his thick^ brown 
curls. 

He caught her hand^ and held it close to his cheek 
as he answered — 

'^I would not have believed, if anybody had told 
me, that I could have been so happy without you 
and papa* But I did want you both dreadfully all 
the time, and if I could have had you on one side 
and papa on the other in the Cathedral, I think it 
would been — well— quite like heaven ! Why was I 
so happy away from you?" 

^* I think, darling boy, from what you told [me 
this momiug, that your happiness was of a new and 
different character altogether. The love you bear to 
your father and mother is a right and noble feeling, 
and was implanted by God Himself, ;but it is a 
gift belonging to our human nature ; and although 
cultivated to the very highest degree, and displayed 
in its most charming aspects, would never expand 
into, or by any means become, that love to Jesus 
which is put into our hearts by the Holy Spirit. 
Still it is a type of that higher and holier love, a 
little of which you experienced this morning, when 
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you felt you would rather bo witli Jesus even than? 
with us, who I am sure you love better than all tho 
world. This greater and heavenly love seemed to 
swallow up all the lesser loves of earth, just as the 
sunshine hides the light of the stars." 

" If I could only have seen Jesus as the people 
did when He was here, I think I could have staid 
there for ever ! I did feel as if Ho was really there 
while Dr. Prince was preaching." 

" It was the Lord, who put His hand upon the eyes 
of your soul and opened them, as truly as He opened 
the natural eyes of the blind men who were restored 

i 

by His touch in Bible times.'* 

" Will this delightful feeling all go away ? Shall 
I ever feel as happy again, I wonder?" 

"I have no doubt, dear Robert, that the glow of 
holy love and joy which overflowed your soul was 
the blessed influence of the Divine presence; but 
you must not expect to be always in such a flush 
of ecstacy." 

"But why not, mamma? Surely it must be good 
for us. I have tried so hard to love Jesus> and to 
be a follower of Him. I have wanted to do as He 
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would have me many a time, and ifc was all of no 
use; I always failed and found myself worse than 
ever." 

" Don't be surprised if you find yourself in that 
condition again. It has been the experience of 
your father and your mother, and all who seek to 
serve the Lord.** 

"But it seemed so easy this morning, and I 
could have done anything ever so hard for Jesus, 
and besides that, I felt as though I could love 
everybody as well as the Saviour, and as though 
all the world was full of love.'* 

''This was the result of being permitted to have 
a glimpse of the King in His beauty. Although you 
have known much of pleasure and of love in your 
life, when you saw Him for the first time, you 
found that His love was better than any other* 
And you must never forget this : your lovo to 
Him is only the reflection of His to you. ' We 
love Him,* the Bible says, ^because He first loved 
us.* You see, if the love we felt to Him were 
but the offspring of our own weak and sinful 
hearts, it would be poor indeed, and might go out 
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at any moment^ like the little bonfires you make 
in the garden sometimes. Bat^ thank God^ it is not 
so with the fire of love to Jesus^ which, if kindled 
by Him, shall go on burning for ever, and nothing 
shall be able to extinguish it." 

^^Why did you say just now, mamma, that I 
should find myself in the same condition again ? '' 

''Because the older you grow, and the more you 
aee of your own heart, the worse you will find it ; 
and although you will be always fighting against 
Satan, and sin, and your own evil nature, you will 
find sin springing up where you least expect it, 
cmd Satan will be always watching to strike at the 
point which is least guarded, and trying to trip you 
up at every turn. St. Paul, that great and good 
apostle, was an apt teacher upon this point, because 
he had been deeply taught himself, and could sym- 
pathise with those who fell as he did, and guide 
them to the same stronghold in which he had him- 
self taken refuge. He knew well what it was to 
struggle against a sinful nature, that would not let 
him do what he knew was right, and what his new 
nature wished to do well. Ho knew that the 
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Christian must be always fighting, and that is why 
he teaches^ in the 6th of Ephesians, that those who- 
engage in the Christian warfare must be covered 
with armour. I should not say ' covered ' with 
armour either, for it is not quite that, for there 
is nothing mentioned for the defence of the back,, 
showing that the Christian may not run away^ 
The old proverb says, you know :— 

' He who fights and runs away, 
Shall live to fight another day.' 

It is not so in this warfare. We must always face 
the foe and keep on fighting. But although we 
have no piece of armour for the back, we have 
something far better, for the Lord Himself stands 
behind us ; and when sometimes we fail, and seem 
ready to faint and be overcome, we just fall back 
upon Him, and He holds us up and qomforts us, and 
fights our battle for us, and in the end we shall 
eome ofE more than conquerors through Him who 
hath loved us and given Himself for us. Do you 
understand, dear ? I am rather afraid I have been 
talking over your head." 

No, you haven't, mamma. I think I understand 
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it. all. I want you to tell me something else. How 
«liall I know that it is really true that my eyes are 
•opened? I think I could believe it if I always felt 
as I did this morning.'^ 

"Robert, darling, the Lord has I'evealed Himself 
"to you once; take that thankfully as an earnest for 
the future. The blind man whom Christ healed 
' ^vould not have disputed that his eyes were really 
open, because after he had been revelling in the 
glorious daylight, the night came and shrouded 
^everything in darkness. He would simply trust 
until the sun should rise again and fill his heart 
with fresh joy. So you must not doubt that God 
has opened your eyes because He pleases to hide 
Himself from you. You must trust Him where you 
•cannot ti*ace Him, and patiently wait until He 
causes His face to shine upon you again. Peter 
-and James and John wanted to stay for ever upon 
the Mount of Transfiguration, doing nothing but 
gaze upon the glories of their Lord : but that 
would not do, Jesus taught them that they must 
return to the world, and finish the work He had 
given them to perform there. And we must believe 
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that He knows wHat is best for us, and that if it 
were best for us to enjoy the perpetual sunshine of 
His presence we should have it. I think we must 
give up our pleasant little talk now, or papa will be 
home before we have started to meet him." 

The moon had mounted her silver car and rode high 
in the heavens, surrounded by her glittering atten- 
dants, when Bobert and his mother set out for the 
station. They were rather late, and hurried along, 
holding no further conversation than was suggested 
by some of the objects by which they wore sur- 
rounded. When they reached the station they 
found it very silent. One or two oflScials, and a 
few people, evidently waiting for other people who 
were expected by the train, were standing about. 
The train was overdue by half-an-hour already, but 
at holiday times this was not an unusual occur- 
rence, and now excited no suspicion of anything 
wrong. 

The station clock chimed out every quarter for the 
next hour, and still the waiters waited on anxiously, 
almost silently. The parties lounged sleepily about 
the platform with their hands in their pockets, occa- 
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sionally whistling a snatch of some song to rouse 
themselves or their companions. 

The man at the telegraphy too, had an idle time, 
until at last the sharp ringing of his bell brought him 
suddenly to his feet to read off a hasty and terrible 
message which, with a blanched countenance, he de^ 
livered to the men who had clustered about his office- 
door at the sound of the bell, and they, with faces not 
less scared than his own, instantly set about some pre- 
parations very unintelligible to the little crowd of 
waiting friends, who with earnest looks and multiplied 
inquiries surrounded them so closely as to threaten 
great hindrance, if not the entire prevention of their 
work. This resulted in the station being cleared of 
all but officials, and the doors closed* 

That some serious accident had occurred all now 
believed, but, as is usual in such cases, no information 
could be gathered upon the subject, and the people 
had to form their own opinions upon the occasional 
glimpses they got of what Was being done within the 
station. The clicking of the telegraph was incessant, 
and upon the arrival of every fresh message the rail- 
way men, of whom there were plenty on the spot now. 
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darted oflf on unknown errands. After a good deal of 
preliminary shouting and bustle, and hurrying to and 
fro, an engine with one carriage attached was brought 
up, and very soon several doctors, with their assistants 
laden with suspicious-looking parcels and boxes, came 
elbowing their way through ; shortly after a cartload 
of beds and pillows from the Royal Infirmary arrived, 
succeeded by a detachment of police officers, and then 
the curiously-laden carriage was whisked into the 
darkness beyond the station, and the clamour began 
again to know the reason for these mysterious pro- 
ceedings. 

All that could be gathered was the certainty of an 
accident ; the extent of the mischief done was at pre- 
sent out of reach. With this certainty lying like a 
leaden weight upon her heart, Mrs. Belton drew 
Robertas arm through her own and turned homewards. 
He wanted to stay at the station, but his mother felt 
it would be useless, and so they went ; the faint -hope 
that Walter had not travelled by train mingling with 
the sickening dread that he had. 

Through the remaining hours of the night they 
watched and waited in vain ; but early in the morning 

D 
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came the dreaded Dews. -AmoDg the maoy sufferers 
by this terrible disaster, his own doctor had dis- 
covered Walter Belton's senseless body. Every means 
for his restoration had been used, but with no favour- 
able result, for without a sign or a word he had 
passed away. 

It subsequently transpired that the cause of the 
accident which thus bereaved many a family of a 
parent or other dear relative, was the intoxication 
of the engine-driver, who was discovered among 
the ruins unhurt, but in such a state of incapability 
that he was unable to speak with coherency. 
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CHAPTER III. 

**Jffe sealeth up the hand of every man; that all nun may know 

His work, " — Job xxxvii. 7. 

When all the melancholy arrangements necessarily 
following upon the sudden death of the father of the 
family were duly carried out, it did not need much 
persuasion on the part of Mrs. Belton's father to in- 
duce her to once more share his home. Mr. Williams 
was a well-to-do Kentish farmer and hop-grower. 
He had been many years a widower, for his wife had 
died soon after the birth of his only child. His home 
was a rambling, old-fashioned house, surrounded by 
undulating meadows, well stocked with flocks and 
herds ; but his handsome hop-gardens were his chief 
source of wealth, and he perhaps took more pride and 
pleasure in them than in any of his other possessions. 
He was a noble-looking man of some sixty years when 
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he welcomed to his lonely hearth his widowed daughter 
and her four children, and he felt almost a boy again 
himself when he joined in the gambols of his little 
grandchildren, and listened to their merry chatter and 
pealing laughter as it rang through the raftered hall 
and broad old staircases. It was very pleasant to 
him, also, to see his daughter once more at the head 
of his household; and he felt that now he could 
settle down into the old age that was not very far 
off with a peaceful mind, for he had around him all 
his loved ones, and possessed enough of the good 
things of this world to render him easy about the 
future. Nor were his daughter and her children en- 
tirely dependent upon him, for the provident Belton 
had laid by something. 

Mr. Williams was well-known as a prosperous 
man. He was looked up to by all who knew him 
for counsel 'and help, and he was always ready to 
bestow either or both as he felt they were required 
or deserved; and he had — at the time of the great 
and sudden change, which brought back his sor- 
row-stricken daughter to the shelter of his roof — 
but one source of anxiety. 
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There had been, for some months, here and there in 
the surrounding districts many cases of cattle plague, 
and in two instances the owners had been suddenly 
launched into great pecuniary difficulties by the 
calamity which had thus overtaken them, and know- 
ing both the will and the ability of their neighbour 
to help them at any time, they applied to him for that 
temporary assistance which they hoped would *'keep 
their heads above water'' until the worst of the 
trouble should pass away, and enable them to rally 
themselves again. This he had readily afforded, until 
now he had- — instead of several thousands of pounds 
in hard cash — the notes of hand of his debtors, who 
were both, instead of regaining their former position, 
gradually sinking lower and lower, and with little 
prospect of the dreadful plague dying out. Every day 
he walked among his own cattle to see that all means 
were properly used to ward oS* the distemper that now 
seemed to be almost universal, and with deep grati- 
tude he saw day by day that his herds were yet 
healthy. 

One evening, a few weeks after Mrs. Belton^s 
arrival at ^' The Grange,'^ Mr, Williams came in with 
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a look of unusual perplexity upon his brow. It was 
observed instantly by bis daughter, who, looking 
anxiously into his face, inquired — 

" Is anything wrong ? Is there any show of disease 
among the cattle?'' 

" No, no, dear ; none whatever at present.'* 

" I feared something was troubling you 5 you look 
tired and worried." 

'^ Do I ? Well, I don't know that I have any real 
cause of anxiety, but I must confess I don't know 
what to think of the hops this year." 

^' Oh ! is that all 7 I must confess that a failure 
in that direction would not grieve me very much." 

'^ Well, but, child, you surely forget that I depend 
more upon the hops than upon anything else. God 
has wonderfully blessed me in everything to which 
I have put my hand, but especially in them, and I 
trust I have always taken the produce of my crops 
as His gift. But the time of trial may come to me 
even as to others, and although at times I feel 
anxious at the thought of it, I know it is wrong, 
and pray that God will give me grace to bear any- 
thing He may see fit to send me in the shape of 
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trial or afliictioii. If we receive good at the hand 
of the Lord, let us not murmur if He should please 
to test our love to Him by withholding some of our 
temporal comforts. You know something of this in 
your own sad experience of the last three months. 
You had the chastening, but you don't doubt the 
love of your Heavenly Father. Still, your human 
heart yet bleeds, the wound there is not healed. 
And so in my troubles; although the loss of all 
my worldly goods would be small compared with year 
loss of the one who was your best and most loved 
friendj I cannot altogether banish the feeling of 
anxiety that will arise when troublous times seem 
looming in the distance.'' 

"I may be wrong," resumed Mrs. Belton, after 
a pause, ''but I have thought, and lately I have 
been confirmed in my opinion, that plenty of things 
prosper, even in the hands of Grod's people, that 
do not prosper by His special blessing. I never 
can believe that God really blesses the cultivation 
of hops for the sole purpose of producing crime and 
misery in the world. He certainly permits them 
to grow, but men abuse them.'' 
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'^ It 's not the hops, Maggie j people could make 
intoxicating drink without the help of the hops; 
they only give it a flavour/' 

'^But they make it nice; and the nicer it is, the 
more people want of it. I am afraid I shall never 
look at them with the pleasure of former days. 
But for the wretched stuff in which they are used, 
to make it palatable, so far as I can see I might 
have had "Walter here now.*' 

"'So you might, so you might,'* murmured her 
father, brushing away the tears from his eyes. " I 
never thought of this before, Maggie. Why you 
almost make me look upon myself as the indirect 
cause of Walter's death." 

"Indeed, you mustn't think that,'' she answered, 
putting her arms about him, and drawing his face 
close to hers. ^' I'm sorry I said anything about 
it. You have been used to the hops all your life, 
and so was I, you know. I never thought about 
the harm of growing them. I spent the happiest 
days of my childhood under the shadow of the 
beautiful things; and I never should have thought 
of it at all, I suppose, only Walter used to speak 
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oE it sometimes — not in connection with you, you 
know. He used to say, how many people there 
were in the world — good people, too, who would 
do anything they could to benefit others, who were 
yet ignorantly filling the publicaus' pockets, and 
indirectly bringing about the destruction of their 
fellow-creatures/' 

''He was right, Maggie,'^ said her father, wifch a 
sigh, *' and this is the reason why you do not touch 
beer or wine, and why the children have joined the 
Band of Hope.*' 

'' Yes ; and I only wish dear Walter could know 
it. I did not see the necessity of giving up these 
beverages altogether when we were in Manchester, 
although he had been a total abstainer always. I 
think I felt a little jealous about the hop trade, but 
I did not tell him so, for he was the very heart of 
kindness ; and I'm sure it was with no reference to 
you that he said what he did.'* 

''You would'nt care to see the hop gardens, I 
suppose,^' said Mr. Williams. ''You have been too 
ill, and too much engaged, I know, to go anywhere 
with me yet, but I should have liked you to take 
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a look at them with me, if you are well enough, 
iuad do not mind/' 

"I am much stronger now, and have been long- 
ing for a walk with you in some of the old places. 
We will go directly after tea.** 

It was a brilliant evening, and the golden glow 
of the sunset flooded all the land as Mrs, Belton, 
with her hands clasped over her father's arm, 
paused in admiration of the scene before them. 
They had come by a winding up-hill path between 
two hedges, fragrant with wild roses and honey- 
suckles, and now stood upon the brow of the hill 
they had mounted, overlooking a landscape of 
varied loveliness. On the right, dipping towards 
the radiant west, lay a stretch of corn-fields, the 
already heavy grain ripening fast for the sickle ; 
and alternating with these were meadows of rich 
pasture, studded with fleecy flocks and lowing herds. 

Through the bottom of the valley ran a river, 
narrowed by the distance to a mere silver band, 
but pursuing its way like a thing of life. Now 
toying with a stray sunbeam, catching it as it 
streamed through some opening among the trees 
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above^ and tossing it back in glittering fragments 
of light. Sometimes lying in wait behind clnmps 
of luxuriant vegetation^ to flash out again suddenly 
with renewed "brilliancy. 

The opposite bank of ihis Uquid pathway rose 
somewhat abruptly^ and terminated in a pine wood, 
which extended over many acres^ and through 
whose sombre foliage and Gothic aisles of Nature's 
own building came many a golden dart of sunshine, 
which dazzled the eyes of the beholders, on whose 
left hand the graceful hops, twining around 
their supporting poles or trained into shady avenues, 
stretched away over a broad expanse of land, inter- 
cepted here and there by patches of trees of various 
shapes and tints, from the recesses of which, on 
the still evening air, was wafbed the cooing of the 
wild pigeons, whose peaceful homes were hid among 
the sheltering branches. They stood for a few 
moments in silent admiration of the lovely sceue. 
Mr. Williams saw it every day, but being a true 
lover of the beauties of nature, he never wearied 
of it ; and his daughter, having seen nothing half 
so enchanting since she left her native place, was 
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filled with a rapture that had lain latent when 
she was surrounded with the tame scenery of her 
suburban home in Lancashire, with the smoky city, 
bristling with sooty shafts, for a background. 

The silence, which for several moments had been 
only broken by the distant cooing of the doves, 
was presently disturbed by the hasty patter of 
youthful feet, and the merry voices of Charley and 
Max, who had persuaded Robert to go with them 
for a walk. They came suddenly upon their grand- 
father, as he stood with their mother resting upon 
his arm, and their bright faces caught a momentary 
gravity as they noted the thoughtful expression that 
sat upon the countenances of their elders; but it 
banished speedily, as Max, rubbing his hands glee- 
fully together, exclaimed — 

'^ Oh, mamma ; how pretty ! I wish I could 
draw it.^' 

^^You might try," said his mother, smiling; 
^^you have a drawing-book and pencils.^' 

^^ Oh, but the colours ! How could I do all those 
lovely colours with a lead pencil ? ^' 

" Of course you couldn't ; but I think a little boy 
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of nine years old could hardly expect to represent 
a scene like this, with the best and most abundant 
supply of materials. You must be content to feast 
your eyes upon the realities, and use your pencils 
for easier subjects, until you are older and can draw 
better.'' 

" What's that queer yellow cart for, grandpapa ? " 
asked Charley. 

" Ah, do tell us,*' said Eobert. " I never saw 
such a curious thing, and it smells of sulphur enough 
to choke you." 

'^ That's just what it's intended to do," replied 
Mr. Williams; ''at least it's not intended to choke 
you, but it's used to scatter powdered sulphur upon 
the hop plants to destroy the blight." 

" But how can it reach them all ? " 

"It's made narrow enoagh to pass up and down 
between the rows of hop poles." 

'' I suppose it 's a contrivance I have never seen," 
said Mrs. Belton ; '* but I can see where the sul- 
phur has been scattered by the colour of the 
leaves." 

''I didn't need one in your time, Maggie," re- 
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plied her father ; " I only bought it at the 
beginning of this season. But it's not the first 
contrivance I have had. I have spent a little 
fortune, I believe, in trying to keep off the blight, 
but it seems of no use. Look at these bunches 
of bloom; instead of being their usual size — and 
my hops have been justly celebrated for their fine 
growth — they are not only less than half their 
proper dimensions, but are dwindling daily, until 
I think sometimes there will be no crop at 
all.'' 

" I am truly soiTy to see them looking so poor," 
said his daughter ; " that is, I am sorry for your 
disappointment, — but it must be all right, however 
it turns out." 

•* I thought you would be sorry, Maggie ; but 
I don't know that I feel as sorry as I did yester- 
day. I think I must do away vrfth some of the 
gardens, and turn my attention more to the cattle." ' 

The hops never rallied. There was only one of 
the gardens which was clear enough from blight 
to permit of the hops being dried and sent to 
market. Several weeks before it was proved that 
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the hops were almost an entire failure, the first 
sign of the disease made its appearance among Mr. 
Williams' cattle. In vain had every preventive 
been used before it broke out, and in vain every 
remedy was tried to restore the fine animals that 
sickened one after another, and were carried o£E in 
such quick succession, that it seemed as though 
all the herds would be swept away in a few 
months. The winter cold checked the advance 
of the plague, and gave the farmer time to sit 
down and make a more certain calculation of his 
losses than he had been able to do for a long 
time. 

He found to be true what he had feared — ^ihat 
he was deeply involved; and there being no pros, 
pect of the return of the loans he had made, he 
had no store from which to draw the extra 
funds he so much needed. Mrs. Belton, knowing 
the urgent necessity which was weighing down the 
spirits and wearing away the health of her father, — 
without asking his advice — drew out her own little 
capital, and laid it before him. He was deeply 
touched by this mark of her loving sympathy, and 
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grieved, too, that she should thus reduce herself to 
a condition of absolute poverty for his sake. She 
only said, if the worst come to the worst, she could 
work, and Robert would soon be old enough to 
do the same, and how could she see her father an 
the verge of ruin, and know she had money in re- 
serve that might save him ? 

The return of the spring brought back to Farmer 
Williams and to many more the anxieties and the 
losses of the former year, and he at length resolved 
to make an unreserved sacrifice of his home and 
lands, that he might, if possible, clear himself from 
the encumbrance of debts that lay heavily upon his 
conscience. In this season of universal trial, it was 
a hard matter to meet with a purchaser; but at last 
— and only by taking considerably less than the 
value of the estate — it was made over to new 
owners, and even after the sale of most of the 
household effects, which they had hoped to retain 
entire, it was found that, when all debts were paid, 
only sufficient remained which they could honestly 
call their own to keep them in the most economic 
style for a few months. Mrs. Belton and her 
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father traversed in cx)mpany over several raral dis- 
tricts, a few miles away from the dear old " Grange," 
, and at last selected a cheap little cottage in the 
village of Bosedale» Here, dm*ing the snmmer 
months,, they rusticated in comparative ease, with 
two drawbacks, however — the severe illness of the 
grandfather, and the occasional discontent of Max, 
the only one who seemed not quite to fall into the 
circumscribed style of life they were now forced to 
observe. Towards winter the money began to ran 
low. Mrs. Belton had inquired after and obtained 
some plain needlework, and had even gone out more 
than once washing and ironings for she was sensible 
enough not to refuse anything by which she could 
turn in a few shillings. Robert took a humble post 
at a village shop, glad to relieve his mother from 
the finding of one meal a-day for him, although Max 
was evidently exceedingly humiliated that his grave, 
gentlemanly brother, to whom he had looked up as 
almost a second father, should now have to sweep 
out a shop and carry about a huge basket of 
groceries. Charley* would have been glad if he 
could have found some occupation suitable to his 
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strength, whereby to swell the home resoxirces, but 
he was slim and delicate, and nothing turned up to 
suit him. Pauline was wonderfiilly useful for her 
age. She could be trusted to look after her baby 
sister of two years — the chubby, merry little Eva, 
who was everybody's delight. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^* Better is a poor and wise child than an old and foolish king/* — 

EcoLEs. iv. 13, 

On the 24th of December there was a great bustle 
of preparation going on at Rosedale Vicarage. The 
rooms were beautifully decorated with holly and 
other evergreens, among which gleamed forth many 
handsomely illuminated texts of Scripture. 

The large dining-room was, perhaps, more taste- 
fully arranged than the others, and on looking about 
the walls it would have been noticed that most of 
the texts had some direct or indirect reference to 
the evil of wine or strong drink. The wisdom of 
the wisest of men upon this subject was emblazoned 
in gold and brilliant colours, and could not fail to 
attract the eyes of those who should assemble there. 
Among the texts were these : — '* Wine is a mocker. 
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strong drink is raging: and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise.'* (Prov. xx. 1.) ^'Look not 
thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth 
his colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 
At last it biteth like a sei*pent^ and stingeth like an 
adder.'^ (Prov. xxiii. 31, 32.) "My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not.'* (Prov. i. 10.) There 
were other texts, and sentences from some of the 
greatest writers the world has known, such as 
Shakspeare, Spenser, and good old George Her*- 
bert. The reason why this room was thus em- 
bellished was because there would on Christmas 
Eve be there assembled so many of the members of 
the Bosedale Band of Hope, who had kept their 
pledge of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks 
for twelre months or more. Upon the table in the 
centre of the room was an immense Christmas-tree, 
laden with all kinds of useful gifts for the young 
people who were expected. It was to do similar 
service on other evenings, subsequent to Christmas, 
for other children. All who had been members of 
the Band of Hope for a month were entitled to be 
present upon one of these occasions; and the boys 
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and girls, and even the infants belonging to the 
parish schools were all to have a sight of the 
beantifal tree, with its dozens of wax lights, and 
to have their share in the leas important gifts that 
fihonld then grace its many boughs. 

By two o'clock in the afternoon of the 24th, 
nearly all that was necessary for the evening's 
entertainment was brought to completion, and Mr. 
Ray, the vicar, with his wife and three daughters, 
stood together near the tree admiring all, and re* 
arranging a few of the things upon it. There was 
still some work in hand. Lilian Bay was, as she 
stood there, knitting nimbly at the second of a 
pair of cuffs, which her brother, who was as fond 
of a little bit of teasing as most brothers, had de- 
clared she could not possibly finish in time. But 
Lilian had made up her mind to the task, and 
could scarcely take her eyes from her work, now 
so nearly at an end. Lilian Bay was the youngest 
of the family, she was nearly thirteen, and had a 
face that it did one's heart good to look upon — ^a 
kind and thoughtful countenance, often lighting up 
into the merriest of smileSj and set off by long 
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rippling tresses of golden hair. She had two sisters, 

older than herself — ^NelUe, a tall, intelligent girl of 

fifteen, with a bronze complexion, and hair like the 

raven's wing, who might have been taken for a 

gipsy, had not ier family pedigree been known; 

and Daisy, who was neither blonde nor brunette, 

but possessed the happy medium ; she was about 

nineteen; and was grave and gentle, as all elder 

sisters should be. The brother alluded to above 

was the eldest of the family, and was only at home 

to spend the Christmas vacation. He was being 

educated for the ministry at Oxford, where he had 

ample opportunity for the practice of those Christian 

virtues, which he certainly had not attained tinder 

Oxford influences, but which he possessed by the 

grace of God, through his father's teaching, and 

were so firmly rooted in his soul, and so manifest 

in his life, that his piety was truly as a light set 

upon a candlestick, so that all in the house could 

see it. The Vicar and his family were all total 

abstainers. Not a drop of the poisonous liquor 

of any iname or colour was under any pretence 

allowed to pass the threshold of their house. 
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The example of the clergyman had been for 
much good in the Kttle town of Rosedale. He had 
lived there for ten years, and in that time — ^although 
he was at first spoken against, and even hated for 
his principles — he had been the means of closing 
two or three public-houses^ and had had the pleasure 
of seeing restored, through his labour in the good 
work^ under God's blessings many men and women 
to a respectable position in life^ who had formerly 
been the ruin and terror of their families^ and the 
destestation of all sober people. There were many 
families now in Bosedale, who greatly blessed the 
name of Bay^ and looked back with joy and gratitude 
to the time when he first came amongst them^ and 
made himself notorious as the "Teetotal Parson/' 

By four o'clock the expected guests began to 
assemble. They were to have an early tea, so 
that there might be plenty of time afterwards for 
games^ and the distribution of the presents. When 
all had arrived, they numbered about fifty, and happy 
were the faces that beamed upon the kind founders 
of this delightful gathering. The children were not 
left to themselves, but the whole of the family were 
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engaged in waiting upon and amusing their yontliful 
visitors. There was a fine spread, in the large 
schoolroom, of cake and bans, and new bread— well 
spread with delicious fresh butter---and fragrant 
coffee, with stick cream as many little eyes there 
had never seen the like before. After tea, the 
tables were removed, and they had all sorts of 
games, some quite new to them, and they were as 
hilarious and good-tempered as possible. 

They were not afraid to romp and laugh in the 
presence of the clergyman and his family, for they 
all joined in, and never were the youngsters better 
pleased than when they could catch the Yicar or 
''Mr. John,'' and make them blind men!. 

At eight o'clock they were conducted to the 
dining-room, where the splendours of the Christmas- 
tree burst upon their view. They were fairly dazzled 
with the brilhant lights, and their mouths set water* 
ing at the many lovely things which they were 
lost in wonder to behold. The drawing began 
directly, and every child was quite sure of having 
something very good. The three Beltons were 
present. Poor Bobert, although a member of more 
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tlian a year's standings could not be spared from 
the grocer's shop; but Mr. John kindly drew for 
him^ and was the snccessfol winner of a pair of 
strong cloth gloyes, which might haire been made 
to order^ so exactly did they fit him, A good 
deal of the clothing waa too cumbersome to hang 
npon the tree^ and was therefore placed upon a 
table near at hand and ticketed. Near the clothing 
thus disposed, lay a pile of the very Psalm-books 
one of which Mrs. Belton had the day before ex- 
pressed a wish to possess for her &ther. They 
were in reserve for some of the old people of the 
parish. When the drawing had nearly come to an 
end, Lilian Ray was attracted to Charley Belton's 
side, for she had discovered that he held in his 
hand the pair of cuffs she had finished not many 
hours before, and a comforter to match. 

'' Do you like them ? '* she inquired, with a very 
natural desire to hear that they were the very things 
of all others that Charley had been longing for. " I 
should think they would suit you exactly, for I see 
you have some bad chilblains.'' 

*'I like them very much. Miss Lilian, but " 
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and Charley, with a conscious blush overspreading his 
face, gave a sidelong glance at the tempting heap 
of Psalm-books close by. 

'^ What are you looking at the books for, Charley?'' 

'' I was only thinking of grandfather. Miss Lilian. 
He cannot see to read as he used to ; and, if I mighty 
I would like to change these for one of those hurge 
type books for him. He would be so delighted, and 
so would mother." 

''But how about your chilblains, Charley?" 

''Oh! they're not much to trouble about, they will 
soon ^et well. But I'm afraid Mr. Eay would think 
me very ungrateful." 

" I'm quite sure he would not," said Lilian, taking 
the cuffs and comforter from the boy's purple and 
swollen hands. "Besides, I can soon make it all right." 

Lilian darted across the room to where her father 
was standing, and told him the history of the rejected 
work which had cost her so much toil. 

"I don't mind at all about my 'Love's labour 
being lost,'" she said, in answer to a twitting re- 
mark from her brother. "I should have liked 
some one to have had them, but " 
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" Somebody mtist have them/' said Mr. Ray, '' and 
that somebody is Charley Belton. But don't tell 
him; let him go away with the belief that he 
has made the sacnfice-'-which indeed he has made^ 
and nobly too/' 

So Lilian returned to Charley, with the simple 
news that he was to have a Psalm-book to carry 
home with him^ and added nothing about the cuffs. 

A few minutes after, Daisy Ray having made a 
discovery, stepped across to communicate with the 
others, who were now only lookers on. 

Pauline Belton was in Daisy's Sunday class, and 
was much loved by her teacher. She had been 
sitting on her knee some time in the evening, and 
in a confidential moment had let slip that they were 
all going to be very happy the next day, although 
they had not money enough to buy a Christmas 
pudding. The child little thought what a chord 
she had touched in her teacher's heart, nor what 
would accrue from her own childish confidence. 

'' Papa," said Daisy, " what do you think ? Those 
poor Beltons' cannot afford a pudding for to- 
morrow. They always look so respectable that I 
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should never liave inspected itj bat they must 
be very poor/' 

''There is no doubt about their being very poor, 
my love. But most people can get a Ohristmaa 
pudding of some sort. They must, indeed^ be 
straitened. And thid is a case of genuine need, for 
we know not a coin of theirs ever goes for drink.'' 

''I heard the other day that the Beltons' had 
been very well off/' said Nellie Ray, " but that they 
have been reduced through that dreadful cattle 
plague. Do you think they would be offended if 
we gave them— or gave Pauline enough money to 
buy materials to make a padding?" 

'' Perhaps they would be too proud to accept help 
of that kind," suggested her brother. 

''That's not at all likely to be the case," replied 
Nellie; "for Robert^ the eldest son, has taken a 
very indifferent situation at Plumpton's ; and I know 
Mrs. Helton's goes out to work sometimes^ so they 
can't be very proud." 

"I'm sure I shall not enjoy my dinner to- 
morrow and know that my dear little Pauline 
has nothing nice^" 
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''We must see about it, Daisy/' said the Vicar. 
''Your mother has extra puddings; we can surely 
spare one for the Beltons/' 

Mrs. Ray said she had eight puddings to be boiled, 
or rather made hot, the next day for some of the 
almshouse people, and one or two other families, 
and she could spare yet another for them.*' 

"Don't say a word about it,'' said Mr. Ray, as 
he saw Lilian drinking it all in with an eager face. 

" No, no, indeed ! " she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands. " Oh 1 I do long for to-morrow ; you will 
let me go, and take it, won't you ? " 

"You shall help me carry it," said Daisy. 

"We can all three go; Nell will be sure to want 
to." 

When the Beltons got home, they found Robert 
and his mother hard at work at the decorations, and 
even the grandfather was helping to twist the wires 
and thread holly-leaves for the devices. The three 
came bounding in, laden with good things — for each 
child on leaving the Vicarage had received a parcel 
securely tied up, and containing cake, figs, or almonds 
and raisins, and a book. Charley's first stop was 
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made by his grandfathers side, and, with a happy 
face, he spread open the book of Psalms on his 
knees, and made him put on his spectacles to see 
whether he could read it. Of course, it was some- 
what difficult by the dim candle-lighj), but the old 
man made out instantly the words to which Charley 
pointed — ''The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want/' 

'' Did you get that ofE the Christmas-tree ? '* asked 
Robert. 

''No, not off it, because it was never on it; it 
lay upon a table." 

*' A curious thing to give to a child," said Mrs, 
Belton, with her hand on her father's shoulder. 

" Why,^ Charley/' said Pauline, coming up close, 
"where are those beautiful warm cuflfs and that 
lovely comforter that I saw you with ? I know you 
drew them, for you were going to put them on to 
come home in.'' 

Charley coloured in a very uncomfortable way. 
He had thought he need not tell about his self* 
denial; but now he felt in a fix, and did not quite 
know what to do. 
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''I'm sure nobody else liad a big book like tbat, 
said Max; ''and I think I can gness abont it. I 
believe Charley changed Lis cuflTs for it, for I saw 
Miss Lilian go over to Mr. Eay with them in her 
hand, and Vm pretty sure they were talking about 
that, for Charley stood all the while by the pile of 
Psalm-books." 

" Was that it, my Charley ? '^ asked the grand- 
father, in a regretful voice. "Come, tell us." 

Charley hung his head, and looked more like a 
culprit than a noble self-denying boy, as he was, 
but murmured out — 

"I don't see why I should be made to tell that 
I changed my things for something that I knew 
grandpapa wanted." 

*' Then it's quite true ! You did change ? " asked 
his mother, with eager gladness, 

" Yes." 

"You darling old Charley!" exclaimed Robert, 
seizing him round the neck, and kissing him. Max 
and Pauline, too, got hold of him, and hugged 
him until he was obliged to give in and laugh 
with them. 
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" rU tell you what/' said PauHne ; " I said if I 
got tnittena you should hare them, and so you 
shall/' and she pulled o£E a pair of bright-coloured 
mittens that had fallen to her share at the vicarage^ 
and tried to force them on to her brother's hands. 

" No, no, Pauline — I won't have them, dear. My 
chilblains are getting all right — ^if you don't squeeze 
them too hard. Here, let's open our parcels and 
see what's inside." 

''I'm so glad youVe got such a jolly big one," 
said Max, as they all began to untie their strings. 
" I'm sure you deserve more than any of us." 

'' Nonsense, Max — I don't," replied Charley, whose 
parcel fell open at the moment, and— out tumbled 
the cuffs and comforter at his feet ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

^' Seek ye first the kingdom of Qod, and His righteousness; and- 
all these thhigs shall be added imto you" — ^Matt. yL 33. 

Christmas morniiig dawned at last, and what a 
bitter Christmas morning it was that looked in at 
the cottage of the Beltons, and discovered th& 
really tasteful decorations that adorned the walls q£ 
the little parlour. 

It was hard work to many, that morning, to brave^ 
the frost and the biting blast that rattled the windows 
and howled in the chimneys. But the young Beltons 
— all but Max — sprang out of bed, and greeted 
cheerfully the red foggy sun that peered in upon 
them with anything but a cheerful face* Eobert 
was down first as usual ; it was his custom to li^ht 
the fire for his mother, and clean up the gratp 
and put on the kettle, before he went off to tha 
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shop to take down the shutters and get it swept 
out before breakfast. 

Charley always followed in his wake to sweep 
the room and dust the furniture, but as Robert 
had a holiday, he would not allow his brother 
to do anything in consideration of his chilblains. 
When Pauline passed the door of the boys^ room, 
with Eva in her arms, whom she had washed and 
dressed, she saw Max perched up in the bed with 
his knees and his nose together, and wearing a very 
discontented aspect. She went softly in, and setting 
ber little sister down, put her arms round her 
brother's neck and kissed him, saying — 

'* Max, dear, you won't be down in time for break- 
fast.'' 

"Don't care; what's the good of getting up at 
all, such awfully cold weather? There'll be hardly 
a bit of fire, and no butter, and — " 

''Oh, Max! You know mother has saved enough 
for to-day. We had less yesterday on purpose." 

''Well, it'll only be a scrape, and I'd sooner go 
without any. And then there's nothing for dinner 
— at least nothing fit for a Christmafi dinner." 
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Pauline^s blue eyes filled with tears^ and lier 
lips quivered as she stepped back a pace, and stood 
looking at her brother with a disconsolate air. 

"We were going to be so happy to-day/' she 
murmured. 

" I don't see . anything to be ' «o happy ' about, 
unless it's being half -frozen and half-starved. I 
wish I was old enough to make pictures to sell, so 
that we need'nt be so poor; it's miserable to be 
poor, I hate it." 

''Oh, Max! don't let mother hear you. We 
can't starve with all those nice things we brought 
home last night, and we soon get warm you know, 
running to church." 

''No doubt we shall get warm soon enough," he 
answered gloomily, "and we shall have to sit and; 
look at the people who are all going home to havep 
jolly dinners. Whafs the good of going to 
church ? " 

" I don't think we go to look at the people,' 
Max, and I'm sure we ought not to envy those 
who are better off than we are. Mother says 
it is all right, or God would not let it be' so, 

F 3 
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and of coarse He could have given iis as mucli as 

« 

we had last Christmas, if He had seen it was good 
for us to have it. But do be cheerful. Max dear, 
and don't make mother and grandpapa sorry to see 
you discontented to-day. It doesn't matter what 
we have to eat, if we have enough. And I think 
cake is, quite as good as pudding.'^ 

At this instant, little Eva, having crawled over 
the bed, began to pull his bushy locks, and laugh 
in his face. Max was anything but an ill-natured 
boy, and so he kissed the baby, and looking into 
Pauline's tearful face for the first time, he said ; 

''Don't cry, I'm sorry I didn't get up before." 

'* Well, make haste now, there's a good boy," she 
answered, brightening. *'And shall I ask mother 
tO' let me bring you a jug of nice hot water to 
wash with ?" 

'^ I should think not, indeed ! Just as though I 
should let a girl wait upon me, and my little 
sister too," he exclaimed, his better nature coming 
suddenly to the surface. 

Pauline knew it was all right now, for it was not 
the first time she had seen him in one of these 
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moody fits, but once over, he was not likely to 
liave a return the same day. So she kissed him 
again and ran down stairs with Eva, where her 
mother was making the breakfast-table look as in* 
viting as she could with what provisions she could 
afford. The cold was so intense that it was hard 
work to get the fire to burn. The grandfather 
was persuaded to remain in bed until the house 
became a little warmer — although he had been very 
anxious to get up early, — and Charley took him up 
a cup of tea, which, however, was destitute of the 
principal attractions attaching to this refreshing 
beverage. It was hot, certainly, but neither very 
sweet nor very strong. The scanty breakfast being 
quickly despatched, preparations usual for the 
Sabbath were commenced. Mrs. Belton was obliged 
to stay at home to take care of her father, as he 
was not yet sufficiently recovered to be left alone. 
So the four children presently started for the church 
by themselves. The ground was hard and snow- 
covered, and the trees were not only bowed be- 
neath a weight of snow, but were decorated with 
fringes of long, glistening icicles. The houses were 
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set ofE with a similar ornamentation, while the 
drizzling sleet — the coldest form the snowstorm 
can assume — drove into the faces of the pedes- 
trians and cut them like glass. Yet there was a 
goodly party tramping cheerily along in the direc- 
tion of the House of God, and the scarlet shawls 
and cloaks of the ladies, and their wrappings of 
fur, made a comfortable contrast to the surrounding 
landscape. Within the church all was warm and 
bright. The holly and ivy, with abundance of red 
and black berries, the brilliant, many-tinted ever- 
lastings, and illuminated texts, lighted up every 
part of the edifice; and even the substantial old 
Norman pillars borrowed a temporary elegance from 
the graceful wreaths with which they were encircled. 
The free seats in Bosedale Church were situated in 
the middle aisle, and had the full benefit of the 
heat dispersed from a large stove near at hand, and 
were as conveniently placed for hearing as the best 
pews in the chancel. Just opposite was the Vicar's 
pew, and on this morning, when the Bays came in 
and arranged themselves within the red curtains, 
Lilian's eyes at once sought the particular free 
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Beat which she knew would be occupied by some^ 
if not b31, of the Belton family. Charley caught 
the glance^ and made an involuntary display above 
the book-board of his wool*encased wrists. He also 
took the opportunity of loosening his comforter, 
with the air of its being a trifle too much of a 
good thing in that snug position. From time to 
time during the service, stolen glances passed be- 
tween these two pews — laden with gratitude from 
the Beltons, and with some pleasant mystery from 
the Rays. Pauline's eyes, when not upon her book 
or the clergyman, were mostly resting upon Daisy's 
face. She saw much more to admire there than in 
all the gay devices around her. 

Service over, the Bays did not sit still in their 
pew, or proudly withdraw by the door of the 
chancel, which was nearest to their own home, 
but came out, and, with no appearance of forcing 
themselves upon the notice of the people, spoke 
kindly to the old and the young, who alike 
clustered about, anxious for the friendly nod or 
shake of the hand so freely given by their good 
friends. The Vicar and his curates, too, never 
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marched into the vestrj^ the fall length of the 
churchy in stately procession^ to the sound of some 

grand voluntary or overture. It was no uncommon 
sight to see Mr. Ray, even at the door of the 
churchy exchanging kind salutations or making in- 
quiries about absent members of his flock. This 
mode of procedure was pronounced very unortho- 
dox by many who witnessed it. Truly the people 
rose as the clergy passed through — not in absurd 
and superstitious reverence, but to receive the 
friendly, fatherly greetings they so deeply valued. 
Slowly the congregation dispersed, and once more 
through the bleak weather sought their homes. It 
seemed more cold than ever outside the church, 
by contrast with the genial warmth within. Robert 
and Max took Pauline between them, and tried to 
make her run to keep her feet from being nipped, 
but after a few yards she stopped, and could not 
help crying with the cold. 

"Pray don't cry,'* exclaimed Robert. "Why the 
tears are actually freezing on your face. And 
look at Charley's hair — the frost has settled on 
Ws curls, and tipped them with silver.'' 
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But. Fftnline could not langh^ she felt almost 
ready to die with the numb aching of her hands and 
feet. Bobert was tall and strongs a.nd in another 
moment he had her in his arms, and ran all the 
rest of the way, setting her down right before the 
cosy little fire in the parlour at home. 

''I thought how it would be/' said Mrs. Beltcn, 
as she drew off PauKne's mittens, and began 
chafing her blue little hands, '^I was sure you 
would want the fire if you had less to eat, so I 
have made the best I could — still we have a nice 
little dinner, and the cloth's laid, so be quick, 
boys. Grandfather is so much better, and quite 
warm now." 

" Aye ! That I am,'' said the old gentleman, who 
was "wrapped in a warm shawl of his daugher's, 
and seated in an old-fashioned but comfortable easy 
chair by the side of the fire. ''What comforts we 
have to be sure, more than many, and certainly 
more than we deserve. We will try and enjoy 
ourselves, and forget that there is anything in the 
wide world that we don't possess. , Whti,t was the 
text this morning, Charley?" 
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" It was from second chapter of James, Graiidpapa, 
and the words were : ' Oar Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of Glory/ '* 

"Ah! What a splendid text,'' replied Mr. 
Williams, musingly, '' People may well say that the 
Bible is a mine of truth — I think that verse alone 
is a mine. What is there not ^wrapped up in 
those few words? I should have liked to hear 
what Mr. Bay brought out of it, but it's a feast 
anyway, with or without comment. To think, boys^ 
that this Lord of Glory is our Lord. There is 
nothing to fear really, although there may be no 
flocks and herds, no figs or olives; with this Lord 
of Glory to care for us, we can never starve.'* 

When the family group was duly marshalled 
about the table, with its spotless cloth and 
crockery, Mrs. Belton drew from the oven a small 
dish, containing three rashers of bacon— a rare 
treat for the children, who now seldom tasted meat 
of any kind. There was upon the table also a 
covered dish, towards which all eyes were turned 
with curiosity. Pauline was half tempted to hope 
that her mother had manufactured a Christmas 
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pudding after all^ from some invisible materials;, 
and tlie boys, knowing how rarely they could 
purchase even a few potatoes on account of their 
scarcity and high price, wondered what it could 
contain. The grandfather was evidently in the 
secret, for he said, with a twinkle in his eye, as- 
his daughter placed a piece of bacon on his 
plate, 

''We should have done well with this relisht 
alone to our bread, but I think after all we are 
going k) fare sumptuously/' 

''You may remove that cover, Robert/' said his 
mother, and well pleased with the office, the boy 
obeyed, displaying to the eyes of the delighted 
children a plentiful feast of well-boiled parsnips. 

"Why, mother!'' he exclaimed, with the sus- 
pended cover in his hand, *' however did you 
manage to get such beauties? and parsnips so dear- 
too !" 

''Mrs. Morgan, next door, handed them over the 
fence this morning; she has had a hamper frouL 
some friend of hers, but as none of them like- 
parsnips, and We do, we have come in for a treat*^ 
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She little thought what a benefib she was conferring 
upon ns." 

"How jolly !*' exclaimed Max, rubbing his hands 
in glee, and in a few moments all were served, 
and thoroughly enjoying their unexpected fare. 

"You must try and make a good dinner without 
eating much bread,^' said the mother, '^for that 
loaf must last all day, and for to-morrow's break- 
fast. It is a large one, but we must not use it 
extravagantly." 

"There's Bobby!'' cried Pauline, and turning to 
the window, they saw the robin, bowing and 
twittering on a spray outside. He was not alone, 
for, in little shivery groups, many sparrows were 
perched on the snow-laden bushes. They were 
bunched and crumpled up into little shapeless 
masses of feathers, while their red-breasted general 
sprang about and fluttered his wings, and bobbed 
his head and tail incessantly. 

"How came we to forget the poor little things, 
and on Christmas day too f " said Mrs. Belton. 

" They wouldn't let us forget them long though, 
they know too well where to come for their 
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crumbs,'' answered Eobert, as ho took a piece of 
bread from his mother's hand, and, opening the 
window, strewed it npOn the window-sill and the 
path beneath. The sparrows, quite tame, and ac- 
customed to take their food within reach of the 
hands of their benefactors — ^which were never 
stretched forth to alarm, but only to supply 
their wants — ^made a sudden swoop upon the bread 
thus displayed, while Bobby, quite as tame and far 
more impudent than his companions, was not a 
whit behind the rest in appropriating his own 
share, and perhaps a trifle more. As Eobert closed 
the window, he exclaimed with surprise, 

" Oh, mother I Here's actually Miss Ray coming 
in, and both her sisters— and they are carrying such 
a big basket. Miss Daisy and Miss Lilian have got 
it. between them, and — ^but run, Pauline* Charley, 
open the door — quick ! ^' 

The Vicar's three daughters stepped inside the 
cottage. It was not the first visit by several that 
they had paid it, and they were quite accustomed 
to its scrupulously clean and superior appearance; 
but now they were evidently astonished and de- 
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lighted to see the tastefal Christmas decorationsi 
:S0 seldom seen in the cottages of the poor. 

Lilian's eyes, however, returned in a moment 
to the basket at her feet, and, glancing at Daisy 
to speak, prepared to disclose its contents. 

''Mamma has sent her kind regards to yon, Mrs. 
Belton," said Daisy, in obedience to her sister's 
r glance, ''and hopes yon will find a use for this 
Christmas pudding, and a few other trifles.'' 

Lilian drew o£E the damask towel that concealed 
it, and then,, with something of an effort, she and 
Nell lifted the dish, with its steaming and delicious 
burden, to the table, where the boys made a show 
•of clearing a space to receive it — which, however, 
was somewhat unnecessary, as there was far more 
•of space than of any other commodity. 

The delighted gratitude of the Beltons amply 
repaid the Rays for any little trouble they had 
taken to convey this acceptable gift to their table, 
And when they turned to go away, it was with the 
iDlessings of the widow and the fatherless ringing 
in their ears, and cheering their kind hearts. 

"It's worth having all one's fingers nipped off. 



)> 
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said Lilian, as sHe danced along, ''only to see how 
pleased they were." 

''And we shall be able to enjoy our own dinner 
doubly," replied Daisy. "At least, I shall, to know 
that there is not one poor family in papa's parish 
who has not had a supply of some kind for to-day." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^'i have been young, and now am old; yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken^ nor his seed begging bread,^* — 
PsAiiM xxxvii. 23. 

Yeaes passed away, during which many changes 
took place in the two families, various members of 
which we last saw in the cottage of the Beltons. 

Very shortly after that happy Christmas Day, it 
occurred to Mr. John Say that he wanted a boy to 
wait upon him at College, and he forthwith made 
the proposal to Mrs. Belton that Robert should 
return with him at the close of that vacation. This 
offer was gratefully accepted ; and Robert left home, 
for the first time, to become more the pupil than 
the attendant of his new master. John Ray found 
that he had made the happiest choice possible, in 
introducing into this close association with himself 
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Oile who soon proved to be— even at his tender age 
—an earnest and consistent Christian. Robert threw 
himself energetically into the course of study which 
his friend set before him^ and he found his other 
duties light enough^ so light sometimes that he felt 
ashamed to receive any salary for what he had 

• 

done. For more than two years he thus served a 
loving master and friend^ and gained so much 
knowledge that he was far before many of his age^ 
who had been enjoying superior advantages for 
inany years. He paid several visits to his home 
during this time, — ^not, however, to the Bosedale 

cottage, for times had been gradually brightening; 
the cattle plague, if not extinct, was very much 
reduced, and the two men who had been helped 
by Parmer Williams — and who were too honourable 
to consider the debt cancelled, simply because at a 
certain time they had not the wherewith to meet 
it — ^had paid back a considerable sum, with every 
prospect of shortly paying the rest. So that the 
Beltons had been able to take a comfortable house 
a little way out of Bosedale* 

Prom another unexpected source, too, help had 

o 
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come. Mr. Dickson heard of the compKcate^ nns^ 
fortunes of the wife of his old manager and her 
father^ and — as it was a mmortr — ^he resolved to 
take a journey to ascertain the facts for himself. 
He had a soft place in his heart after all^ for when 
he stepped into the little cottage^ amd saw Mnr. 
Belton flushed and exhausted over the ironing-' 
boards and Charley — whom he had often seen about 
the warehouse with his father — chopping wood in 
the yard, and Pauline — ^whom he had known as a 
sort of little fairy in Mandiester— now encompassed 
with a big brown apron, and risking the safety of 
her fingers by peeling the potatoes for dinner, his 
heart gave a queer lunge towards bis mouth, which 
left a very suspicious lump in his throat, and occa-« 
sioned a rather free use of his pocket-handkerchief » 
Sinoe be bad lost Walter Belton from his oj£ce, he 
had learned to value his services &r more than he 
did all the years during which he had faithfully 
served him. He could not have believed what a 
weight would fall upon his own shoulders but for the 
intervention of his head manager; but the weight 
had fallen upon him at the time of Belton^s death. 
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aad^ lacking his accnstomed prop^ he felt at first as 
though the responsibility of such a great concern 
as his firm had grown-r-almost unconsciously to him 
f— would quite crush him. But it did not; he 
braced himself up to his work^ and those about 
him who did not take the trouble to watch him 
narrowly^ would hardly hare noticed the slight 
quivering of his hands and the anxious look that 
had grown upon his face. But one thing became 
apparent to all his dependents very soon^ and that 

was the unusual kindness with which they were 
treated. Often now^ when they least expected it, 
he would speak a word of sympathy to those who 
were in any trouble, and neither did he seem to 
think an order for the Boyal sufficient for those 
who needed relief in sickness, but more substantial 
evidence of his interest now invariably followed. 

People wondered and whispered of the great 
change that had come over Mr. Dickson. But to 
none did he speak a word of the cause until he 
sat down with Mrs. Belton in her humble home. 
To her he revealed some of the work that had 

been going on in his heart since the death of her 

o 2 
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husband. He attributed tlie change in his character 
to the remembrance of the holy walk and converses 
tion of Walter Belton^ which, not making any par- 
ticular impression upon him at Ibe time, had come 
back to him afterwards in his lonely hours and in 
the silent watches of the night, until he had seen, 
by the contrast, that lie was, after all, not such a 
good man as he had thought himself to be ; and 
if he was thus far behii^d a disdple, how &r was 
he behind the Lord Himself, whom he fancied be 
had been following for many a year ? The blessed 
Spirit^ who, like the wind, bloweth where He listeth, 
had blown upon his dried-up heart, and caused the 
spices to flow f(»:th, and now he came to the widow 
with generous aid. He found Robert provided for 
already, but he insisted on making the necessary 
arrangements that the other children should receive 
a sound education. When Mr. Dickson went away, he 
left behind him unmistakable tokens of the sincerity 
and reality of the change of which he had spoken. 
** By their fruits ye shall know them/^ was a clearly- 
fulfilled prophecy in his case, and he went back to 
Manchester a happier, because a more unselfish man. 
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' At the end of two years and a-half from the 
time that Bobert went to Oxford^ it was evident 
Uiat what he had gained in mental he had lost 
in physical strength. John Bay had seen for some 
months a gradual . decline of the lad^s healthy and 
had urged upon him a less close and constant 
application to his beloved studies, and had invented 
many little schemes by which to supply the needed 
relaxation. But as his cheek grew daily pialer^ and 
his step lost its accustomed elasticity^ it becamei 
too evident that he would never reach the glorious 
climax for which he had been longing. For he had 
hoped to become a preacher of that Gospel which 
he had learned to esteem so dearly himself. This 
was not to be. He returned home one summery 
bearing clearly to all who saw him that indubitable 
mark of a rapidly coming change. He was rather 
inclined to be desponding at first at the thought 
of having to relinquish the work upon which his 
heart had been set^ but this state of feeling could 
not exist long in the heart of one whose will was 
merged in the will of God. Mrs. Belton was thank- 
ful to know that she should have the privilege of 
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nursing her beloved one — a privilege whicli had 
been denied ber in the case of ber busband^ and 
ber spiritual training lately bad been sucb tbat sbe 
bad learned to take all tbings from tbe band of a 
loving Fatber — *'too wise to err, too good to be 
unkind/' 

Tbe grief of parting was mitigated by tbe joy 
of tbe knowledge tbat tbe one sbe was to lose waa 
going borne to tbe Saviour^ wbom be longed to see 
teuoe to face. 

Autumn saw bim pass quietly away from tbe midst 
of bis loving friends^ and if bis almost blameless 
life bad been of bappy result^ surely in bis last 
illness^ and during tbe weary weeks tbat saw bim 
prostrated upon tbe bed of deatb^ and bis patient 
bearing tbe Lord's will, were not without their in- 
fluence upon those around him. John Bay was un- 
tiring in his attentions upon the sufEerer, gladly 
taking his turn with the Beltons in sitting up at 
night, or fulfilling any of those numerous duties 
connected with the last illness of any one fading in 
consumption. 

Charley Belton, although up to this time a good 
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and diligent boy^ liad given no evidence of that 
change of hearty without which there can be neither 
true prosperity nor lasting happiness. 

But from the hour of Hobert*s deaths it seemed 
as if the mantle of his Ghristlike spirit had fallen 
upon him. He not only resolved to serve and 
follow his brother's Saviour, but he was impressed 
with a strong desire to follow in his footsteps as an 
Evangelist. And his new hopes were destined to 
fulfilment, for, after a prosperous course of study 
at college, he entered upon the curacy of a village 
church not far from his own home, — which, however, 
was not now the Bosedale cottage, nor the com- 
fortable house to which they removed after Mr. 
Dickson's visit, but the dear old Gmnge itself* 
When Mr. Williams had been obliged to part with 
his estate, it had been bought by a retired pub- 
lican, who— having acquired a fortune as easily as 
he had imbibed an irradicable taste for the liquor 
he had so freely sold to others— was in a few years 
reduced to the necessity of advertising the place; 
scarcely now could it be called an estate, for he 
had sold all the land with the exception of a few 
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acres immediately i-ound the house. But, as- Mi^* 
Williams Was by no means strong enough at past 
seventy years of age to begin farming again, he 
was glad to pay the demanded price that should 
give him back his old home in its diminished con* 
ditions. Here, then, we find them, seven years after 
Bobert's death, on a bright Christmas Bay, awaiting 
a very interesting, though somewhat novel, Christmas 
party. In the great hall, where blazing logs from 
the wide fireplace threw out a brilliant heat, and 
crackled and sparkled cheerily, were three long 
tables spread for dinner, about which very soon 
were duly marshalled more than sixty men, women, 
and children, who were known to be of respect- 
Ikble character, but too poor to obtain a complete 
find nicely served Christmas dinner. In addition to 
the^ happy guests, some of whom had been present 
at several previous anniversaries of a like kind, were 
the Vicar of Bosedale and his family, including 
John Ray, with his wife and three children, Daisy 
and Nell, and Lilian and her husband, besides 
several other friends. Max alone was absent, and 
he had been expected two days ago. From his 
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babyhood lie had manifested a taste for drawing, 
and he had been, a few years previously to thin 
time, committed to the care of an artist under 
whom he studied, and with whom he had travelled 
over some of the most lovely of the continental 
countries. All but Charley were beginning to fear 
lest something of importance had prevented his 
coming, but he believed he would come on Christ- 
mas Day. 

They all sat down together to partake of the 
plentiful repast before them, and when dinner was 
over, Mr. Bay and his son, and Charley and his 
grandfather, each made a pleasant and appropriate 
speech, and when that part of the business was 
over, the family and their friends withdrew from 
the hall, leaving their poor guests to enjoy some 
games among themselves, until they should again 
surround the tables for another meal. 

When it was nearly dark, Lilian^s husband drew 
her aside into a window overlooking the court in 
the front of the Grange. 

" Who would have guessed this day ten years/' 
he said, " that we should all have been here to-day. 
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SO happy and well-provided for? Lilian, my heart 
has been overflowing with gratitude to God for His 
unbounded mercy. How little have we deserved, 
and yet how richly have we all things to enjoy. I 
shall never forget seeing you and Nell lugging that 
huge basket into our cottage iu Bosedale.^' 

'^I shall never forget your disconsolate visage 
the night before, when you thought you wouldn^t 
be able to get rid of my cuffs ! '^ answered Lilian, 
laughing. "However, they're gone for ever now, 
and I hope the chilblains have gone after them. I 
remember poor Robert, that day we came with the 
pudding, he was just scattering crumbs out for the 
birds. That reminds me, Charley — I meant to tell 
you before, but forgot — ^when I came down into the 
dining-room at home this morning, the window was 
open a little way, and there was a poor sparrow 
sitting on the trencher pecking at the loaf. He 
had succeeded in making a tiny hole, but it was 
too crusty for him to get much oflF. I opened the 
window wider, and he flew out^ but when I held 
out a bit of bread to him, he came and took it out 
of my hand.'' 
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*' We must cnltivate his acquaintance/' said 
Charley, ''it will help to remind us of old times/' 

'' Look ! " exclaimed his wife. " That must be 
Max coming in.'' 

" That it is/' said Charley. '' Come along, all of 
you, and let us give the old fellow a welcome." 

But Max was too quick for them, and was in 
the room before they had time to leave it. He was 
followed by two servants, carrying a large packing- 
oase, which, after the preliminary congratulations 
were gone through, was unpacked and the con- 
tents displayed. It contained two paintings, both 
interiors. One— intended as a present for his 
mother — represented a magnificent Christmas-tree, 
surrounded by jubilant youngsters, among whom 
were Charley Belton and Lilian — pretty fair por- 
traits too — looking very much interested in a pair 
of cuffs and a comforter, Charley pointing to a pile 
of books. 

Tho other picture, which was a present for Mrs. 

Bay, represented a room in a poor cottage, scantily 

furnished but with plentiful decorations. It was 
supposed to be taken at the moment when the 
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Vicar's three daughters, having deposited their steam- 
ing burden upon the table, were departing amidst 
the grateful expressions of those whom they had 
thus benefited. This picture was entitled — 



*^ The Beltons' Christmas Puddin(j. 
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THE END. 
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